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facing unprecedented management challenges . 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



As this report i a being written,- the implementation of the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) in well under way. New 
administrative entities have been created, the first planum; 
c y c 1(5 has been completed, and services funded through the Ac 
have been, available fur nearly half a year. In the near future, 
the first analyse* of program outcomes can be expected, and it 
will be possible to begin assessing whether or no.t JTPA outcomes 
represent improvements over the track record compiled by its 
predecessor program,* the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Ac t ( CETA) . 

It will not be possible to interpret changes iu outcomes 
between JTPA and CETA, however, without a clear understanding of 
Che factors that may be contributing to them:, 

# To what extent are differential outcomes the result of, 
differences in the economy over time? 

* To what extent ,do they reflect a shift in the type of , 
clients that are being served? 

* * * 

• And to what extent are they a reflection- of changes in 
'the delivery of service? 

Answering the third question will requite careful compari- 
sons of the nature of the, training and services provided under 
CETA with that offered under JTPA. This study baa been conducted 
in order to facilitate these comparisons by assembling and 
presenting detailed information about the CETA service delivery 
system during th^^laat; ...jmmmt of o^pe^ra t io-n -of the -p^<vgram~vh i ie 
records are still relatively intact, and vhile memories of CETA 
remain most fresh in peoples" minds* 

In short, this study has been conducted in order to provide 
the kind of "base 1 ine H ; data that is necessary to assess the 
degree to which observed changes in program outcomes, if any, may 
be the result of changes in the service delivery system and/or 
program design that have followed the transition from CETA to 
JTPA. 
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The i tudy me C hodo logy has encompassed three elements: 
(a) review of the literature on the delivery of CETA services and 
the counterpart aervicefi under such predecessor programs as the 
Manpower Development and - Training Act of 1962 (MDTA) and the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (EOA), (b) obtaining information 
about the patterns of service delivery that were in effect during 
the final fiscal year of CETA (Fiscal 1983) from a representative 
sample ,of Prime Sponsor*, and (c) tabulation of this information in 
a way that facilitates comparisons with the patterns that emerge 
under JTPA . 

Given the emphasis on training under JTPA, the study devoted 
It^s highest priority to obtaining data on classroom vocational 
skills training and on-the-job training (OJT) activities. Lesser 
attention waa placed on the remaining functions . 

A random sample of fifty Prime Sponsors was drawq in 
order to develop descriptions of CETA activities that could be 
reasonably extrapolated to the country as a who le . <Jiven the 
^findings of previous studies that CETA programming sometimes 
varied by type of Prime Sponsor, the sample was stratified along 
that dimension . The aample was also stratified by region of the 
country in or.der to obtain as wide geographic coverage as -possible. 

In an effort to promote comparability between study' findings 
and the emerging patterns under JTPA, information gathering has 
been focused on Titles IIBC, IV other than the Summer -Youth 
Employment Program (SYEP) and VII of CETA • These are the .... , 

components that were folded into the new Title HA of JTPA and 
thus represent the most reasonable pre-JTPA "comparison group." 

As is discussed in greater detail in the remainder of the 
report analyses of the "share of the pie" devoted to specific 
programmatic component in this report therefore generally exclude 
consideration of SYEP. 

Information on the FY 1983 activities undertaken by Prime 
Sponsors was obtained during the months of September, October, 
November, December of 1983, and January, February, and March of 
19 84 . Use f u 1 in format ion was obtained from 45 of * the 50 randomly 
selected Prime Sponsors, yielding a response rate of 90Z. The 
aubs 4 ample of 45 Prime Sponsors that provided information for this 
study appears to be roughly representative of the fifty Prime 
Sponsor random sample and the universe of Prime Sponsors as a 
wHo 1 e . J 
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3 • 0 H itth I i ah t-s q f Find ing? 

»* 

This report analyzes Prime Sponsor activities in four broad 
categories: (a) classroom vocational skills training, (b) on-the- % 
job training (OJT), (c) other trainipg (such aa prevocational), and 
(d^ services such as intake and assessment, allowances, and suppor^ 
tive services, and then addresses a number of -related issued . 

F ynd ings afoou t Class room k j \ j s Traxain^ 

4 < ' ' ■ \ ■ r -< 

• All Prime Sponsors prov id ingl information devoted at least 
some resources to 

„ — F i s c a 1 19 8 3 . 

N 

• Th t>y p ical Prime 
quarteV (23Z) of 

* vocational skills 

per trainee of $ 2355* - 

Ninety- five percent of the classroom skills training 
dollars and positions M&re allocated to entry level 
training at the typical Prime Sponsor, 

The typical trainee at the typical Prime 'Sponsor received 
roughly 7 85 hours of training, . i • e • frn average of just 
under 30 hours, a week tor just over 26 weeks*- ^ 

The average compensation paid to those receiving class- 
room skills training was $ 2.43 an hour. More than a 

a t i o n 
(243-) 

paid an average of less than $ 

Clerical and sales occupations 
single grouping of claaarootn si 

accounting for about a third (32Z) of tfie training slots 
at the t yp ica 1 • Pr ime Sponsor* 

• Vocational education programs and related programs run, by 
local educat iron a^inrie a we t entire - mcrrr^ f yT^'UMr^ffouYcTs 
of classroom skills training, utilized in nearly four- 
fifths (78Z) of the Prime Sponsors providing information. 

Find ings about Qn-the-Job Tift IB IBS 

i ^ 

• All but one of the Prime Sponsors providing information 
devoted at least some resources to On-the-Job Training 
(OJT) in Fiscal 1983. 

*• 

• The typical Prime Sponsor allocated 101 of its resources 
to OJT, at an average cost per participant of $ 1770. 

iii S 
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• About 93Z of the OJT allocati-ons and participants 
were for entry-»level posit i.ons • 

o The average OJT contract lanced 19.6 weeks in the typical 
Prime Spousor . 

. % • All Prime Sponsors providing informatioii utilized a "hire 
f i r a t M provision in their OJT contracts. 

# .All but three invariably provided a 501 subsidy to 

employers. The exceptions provided a 401 subsidy for 
upgrade positions. 

o Machine trades and beuchwork occupations represented the 
largest occupational categories for OJT in the typical \ 
^ Prime Sponsor, representing -3 3Z of the total slots. 

0 Nearly three-quarters (721) of the Prime Sponsors """" 
providing information administered som*e or all of the OJT 
slots themselves without using a subcontracted service 
deliverer. 



Findi ngs abqu t Other Tr a in in* Ac t iv i t ie s 

.) 

# Fourteen Prime Sponsors of the 37 that provided 
reasonably detailed information about the range of 
services that they provided (381) reported running 
English as a Second Language (ESL) classes for in average 
of 108 participants at a cost per participant of rougjily 

$ 1700. CBOs were the most frequently utilized service* 
deliverer. » 

» Twenty-five Prime Sponsors (68Z of the 37) w reported run- 
ning remedial education classes for an average of 186 
participants at a cost per participant of approximately 
$ 1300. Local education agencies and Prime Sponsors 
themselves were the most frequently utilized service 
deliverers for this service. 



# ^Tvenry~*t*~T^ orients*? 

tion to the world of work programs for adults for an 
average of 443 participants at an average cost per client 
of $ 642. Direct delivery of these services by the Prime 
Sponsor was the moat frequently encountered pattern. _ 

■ V" 

# Eighteen Prime Sponsors (49Z) reported running vocational 
or career exploration programs for youth, for an average 
of 200 participants at an average cost per participant of 
$ 827, Local education agencies were the most frequently 
utilized deliverers of this type of service. 
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Thirty Prime Sponsors (815) provided information about 
adu It-or lented work experience programs that they ran. 
They served an average of 174 participants at an average 
coat pe*r participant of roughly $ 2500. Direct delivery 
by Prime Sponsors and utilization of CBOs were the most 
frequeiit pattern 
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of service. 

Eighteen Prime Sponsors (491) provided information about 
year round work experience programs for o u t -o f - s c h o o 1 
YOutn ldal Key ran. These FY 83 programs served a u 
average of 127 youth at an average cost per participant 
of just under $ 3200. The most frequent service 
deliverer was the Prime Sponsor* 

Thirty-five Prime Sponsors provided information about 
summer youth employment programs that served an average 
of 1415 clients at an average cost per participant of 
$ 978. Prime Sponsors were the largest single service 
deliver, er for this type of service. 



Find ings about Services.. Offered by Prime Sp ^s^r g 



• Prime Sponsors were by far the most frequent deliverers 
of intake and assessment services, i.e. outreach and 
recruitment, intake and eligibility determination, assess- 
ment and preparation of emp loyab i 1 i t y development plans, 
counselling, and referral of clients to other agencies. 
The proportion of Prime Sponsors delivering these 
servioes directly ranged from* 62Z for outreach to 76J for 
intake, and eligibility determination. 

« Commimity^haaed^x^ju^iza-t ixma. *nsx* utilised th« s-econd — 

moat frequently for three of the five services, and were 
tied with the Employment Service for second place in a 
fourth instance. The proportion of Prime Sponsors 
utilizing CBOs to deliver these services ranged from 18Z 
for referrals to 32Z for outreach and recruitment. 

• Twenty-four of the 37 Prime Sponsors providing derailed 
information about the range of services that they 
provided (65Z) described individualized job search and/or 
placement services that they ran. They had an average 

of just over 700 participants at an average cost per 
participant of $ 456. Prime Sponsors were the most p 
frequent deliverers of theae services* 4 
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# Twenty-two Prime Sponsors (60S,) provided information 
about Job Clubs or similar self-directed group job search 
programs. They served an average of 316 clients at an 
average cost per client of 5 440.^ 

o Thirty-four (92Z) Prime Sponsors provided information 
about* allowances that they provided to participants of 
selected programs. The average dumber of participants 
receiving allowances was 9 0'2 f roughly a qu'arter (261) of 
* the total number of participants in FY 1#9 8 3 , at a cost 
per rec lpi^ent of S 833 . 

• Twenty-four Prime Sponsors (651) reported engaging in 
employment generating activities that averaged $ 0 7 9,400 
in cost. 



Findings abou t R g 1 q t e d I s a vje s 



Thirty-one of the 40 Prime Sponson 
information on this topic limit ed^ 
determination to a single serviced 
t hems e 1 ves • 



Just over half (511) of th^ 
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contracts for their classroom vocational skills training 

programs; only about a quarter of the Prime Sponsors 

(271) utilized such mechanisms for other kinds of contract 

Just under half (461) of the 28 Prime Sponsors providing 
information used competency measures for one or more 
youth-or ient ed activities in Fiscal 1983. 

Twen t y~on<^j6f the 35 Prime Sponsors providing" information 
(60Z) delivered at least some training programs in which 
the topics of the training were linked to the needs of a 
specific employer^oqj^roup of employers/ 

\ 

Many Priie Spouaorn . r epart tbit at leaat We upecta of 
their FY 1983 delivery system had been alttfS^e/d in prepa- 
ration for the transition to JTPA. More than three-fifths 
(61Z) either reduced or eliminated training allowances 
for this reason. 



In order to maximize the future utility of this report, 
identical information should be obtained from the ?DAs that now 
service the areas once served by the fifty Prime Sponsorships in 
this study, and effort* made to determine whether, and to what 
extent changes are taking place* 
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assistance. 



How, for example, will JTPA di.ffer from CETA *in terms of 
providing service to clients who don't mfeet the entry criteria 
for vocational skill's training programs? Ar.e SDAb provid^i*!i& more 
or less remedial and basic educfl.t^iou than they have in this past? 
What kinds o£ services are taking the placfc of work experience for 

disadvantaged clientele 'job search or activities that are more 

oriented toward the development of occupational or related 
skills 9 
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the number of policy~re. levant questions about 
type and nature of Activities carried put by SDAs 
less. Review o f * t h e findings of this stydy t and 
in the near future offers aii invaluable — but low 
gin to answer these ty.u estions* 
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Chap t e.r I.*. 

! 

/ 

' INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 



1 . 1 Introduct ipn ; JhjL Purpose q£ This Stycjy n 

As this report is being written, the implementation of the 
Job Training Par tner sh ip Act (JTPA) is well under way. New 
administrative entities have been created, the first planning 
cycle has been completed, and services fuuded through the Act 
have been available for nearly half a year. In the near future, 
the first analyses of program outcomes can be, exp ec t^d , and it 
will be possible to begin assessing whether or not JTPA outcames 
represent an improvement over the track record compiled by its 
predecessor program, the Xompreheusive Employment and Trapping 
Act (CE.TA) . 

V 

It will not be possible to interpret changes in outcomes 
between JTPA and CETA, however, without a clear understanding of 
the factors that may be contributing to them: 

• To what extent are differential outcomes the result of 
differences in the economy over time? 

• To what extent do they reflect a shift in the type of 
clients that are being served?. 

• And to what extent are they a reflection of changes icT^ 
the delivery of service? 

Answering the third quest ion will require careful compari* 
sons of the nature of the training and services provided under 
CETA with that offered under JTPA. This study has been conducted 
in order to facilitate these comparisons by assembling and 
present ing detailed information about the CETA service delivery 
system during the last year of operation of the program while 
records are still relatively intact, and while memories of CETA 
remain moat fresh in peoples' minds* 

In short, this study has been conducted in order to provide 
the kind of "baseline 11 data that is necessary to assess the 
degree to which observed changes in program outcomea, if any, may 
be the result of changes in the service delivery system and/or 
program design that have followed the transition from CETA to 
JTPA t 
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1 * - Su mroa r y O f Methodology 



The study methodology haft encompassed three elements: 
(a) review of the literature oa the delivery of CETA services aud 
the counterpart services under such predecessor programs as the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 (MDTA) and the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (EOA) , (b) obtaining information 
about the patterns of service delivery that were in effect during 
Che final fiscal year of CETA (Fiscal 1983)jjfrora a representative 
sample of Prime Sponsors, and (c) tabu lat i vxSt of this information in 
a way *that facilitates comparisons with the patterns that emerge 
udder JTPA . 

The literature review concluded that c&ost descriptions of 
service delivery were at the grossest levels (i.e., dollars and 
participants assigned to broadly defined functions such aa class- 
room training or work experience)*. Therefore the design phase 
was devoted to developing descriptors that were more precise, on 
the one hand, but not too complicated to be provided by busy Prime 
Sponsor staffs, during the hectic final months of CETA and the 
equally busy early months of the transition to JTPA. 

Although Fiscal 1983 was a transition year, issues of data 
availability and related methodological considerations led to a 
decision to use the moat recent CETA experience for the baseline 
t ime period* , 

Given the emphasis on training under JT'PA, the study devoted 
its highest priority to obtaining data on classroom vocational 
skills training aad on-the-job training (QJT) activities. Lesser 
attention was placed\n 'the remaining fuactiona. 

A random samplfe of fifty Prime Sponsor* was then drawn in 
order to develop descriptions of CETA activities that could be 
reasonably extrapolated t\> the country as a whole. Given the 
findings of previous studies th*t CETA programming sometimes 
varied by type of Prime Sponsor, the sample was stratified along, 
that dimension* The sample was also stratified by region of the 
country in order to obtain as wide geographic coverage as possible. 

In order to promote comparability *with the emerging JTPA* 
8 y s t em , inf o rma tion was collected from port ion a of the Balance of 
State (BOS) Prime Sponsors that corresponded to Service Delivery 
Areas (SDAs) rather than from BOS prime sponsorships as a whole. 



* A detailed summary of 
CETA research and program 
study deliverable "Review 
submitted to the National 
September 8 . 1983 , 



the findings from a review 
literature* was included in 
Essay : Pro ject 
Comm ia a ion for 



of the 
a previous 
A , Act ivi ties Study " t 
Erap loymen t Policy on 
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In a further effort to bromote comparability between atudy 
findings and the emerging patterns under J T P A , informat iou 
gathering has been focused o(n Titled I I B C , IV other than the 
Summer Youth Employment Program (SYEP) and VII of CETA. These 
are the components that were folded into the new Title I I A oi J T P A 
and thus represent the moat reasonable pre~JTFA "comparison 
group/' 

As is discussed in greater detail in the* remainder of the 
report, an^l y s^ar of the "share of the pie" devoted to specific 
p r og r a mm a t. 1 c component in this report therefore generally exclude 
consideration of SYEP. 

Directors of the selected Prime Sponsors (or their desig- 
nees) were contacted in August, 1983 in order to describe the 
study and to obtain commitments to provide information. All 
fifty of those contacted expressed a willingness to do so, and 
were sent information describing the dimensions of program acti- 
vities and service delivery systems to be used in the study. 

Information on the FY 1983 activities undertaken by Prime 
Sponsors was obtained during the months of September, October, 
November, December of ^983, and January, February, and March of 
1984, Useful information was obtained from 45 of t£ie 50 randomly 
selected Prime Sponsors, yielding a response rate of 901. 

The information varied considerably in comprehensiveness and 
level of detail. In addition to this, the complexities of CETA 
financial management may lead to differential treatment of, such 
concepts as carry-ins, allocations to an administrative cast 
pool, and transfers of funds from one title to another' by some 
Prime Sponsors, making it hazardous to make precise comparisons 
between information provided by different Prime Sponsors* 

However, aa ia also discussed in the x^jmainder of the 
report, a significant amount of detailed information was obtained 
for nearly all isaues under study, and a large number of 
generalizations /an be made vith a good degree of assurance* 

In all instances but two, the non-r eapondent s did not 
refuse to provide information; inatead they reported that they 
could not provide the information within the atudy time limits 
but hoped to provide it in the near futurt . The explanations 
provided by the non-r espondejnt for inability to meet a previous 
S'comm jitment to provide information "Varied, buttthe moat frequent 
reason was failure to win redesignation aa an SDA resulting in 
lay-offs of all but a akeleton ataff required to conduct close- 
outs and to handle audita (a aituat ion. that was sometimes unanti- 
cipated £t the time of the August agreement to participate).',^ . 
Limited ataff time to aaaemble data due to aharp cutbacks witVin 
agencies that were designated to serve as SDAs , and loss andty<5r 
mi,sfiling of information that had already been assembled wer^ 
also, cited in several instances* In on* case, a severe health 
problem prevented a Prime Sponsor director fjom compiling the 
information on time* 
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Both respond em t $ and non-reftpondent s have faced 
significant challenges during the transition to* ^JTPA , and motU 
have been trying to get along with considerably lower Bruiting 
levels C Nyi n they had had in the past. Cuen t h 1 1> situation the 
r e .3 p^oose ^rate "obtained a p p e a r a to be a a high as could be 
expe<fted.^ K 
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Upon receipt of the information from Prime Sponsors, t ii e 
data were coded,* entered into an tBM ^P e r. s o tto 1^ Computer , and 
analyzed uaing MDA : Micro Dat a Ana Iv fce r software by Cambridge 
Information International, lac • 

1 -3 QrRflnuatiQQ SLL jjjg Repoct jlelsL Bjath lights Z±M 
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This report analyzes Prime Sponsor activities in four broad 
categories: Ca^ classroom vocational skills training, (b) on-the- 
job training (OJT), (c) other training (such as pre vVc ational), and 
(d) serv ic es /such as intake and assessment, allowance^ and suppor- 
tive service^. Detailed findings for each of these tyjfces .of ♦ 
activities are presented in Chapters 2 through 5 of this report* 
Related issues pertaining to the CETA service delivery system are 
discussed in Chapter 6, and the implications of the f indipgs are 
summarized in Chapter 7. / 

F iR4iflfcg about CUggrotttt SJlLLLb IiJUjaiAJt 

a All Prime Sponsors providing; in^^pm^atisn devoted at least 
9ome : resources to c las s room , voca t iona 1 skills training in 
Fiaca 1 1983 • 

• The typical Prime Sponsor allocated approximately one- * 
quarter (23Z) of ita FY 1-98$ allocation to classroom 
vocational skills training, at an average cost 
per trainee of $ 235S« 

• Ninety-five percent of. the classroom skills training 
dollars and pos it ions &fcer e allocated to entry level 
training at the typical Prime Sponsor. 



* A complete list of the respondent and non-respondent Prime 
Sponsors is included as Appendix A to thi»g report- 
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Exhibit 1-1 • 

OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY SAMPLE OF FY 83'PRIME SPONSORS 



R e ft i o a 



i 1 



A. - > 



R e » p o o 4 ± n _t_£ 



T YP < ? 2l 
Prime Sp onsor 

County 

Consort ium 

Ba Uace of 
State 

City 



195 (42) 
148 (32) 



51 



71 



(11) 



(15) 



20 (40) 
16 (32) 
6 (12) 



8 



(16> 



18 (40) 

15 (33) 

6 ( 13 ) 

b (12) 



T0TA.L 



465 



50 



45 



Northeast , 
(Regions I, 
II ,11 J >> 

Sou, theas t 
( Regions I V 
and VI) 

M idve s t 
(Region V) 

Mountain and 
-Centra 1 
(Regions VII 
and VIII) 

West 

(Regions IX 
and X ) 



134 (29) 

113 (24) 

106 (23) 

42 ( 9) 



15 (30) , 13 (29) 



70 (15) 



11 (22) 



12 (24) 



4 ( 8) 



& (16) 



11 (24) 



11 (24) 



3 ( 7) 



7 (17) 



TOTAL 



465 



50 



17 



45 



.The typical trainee tt v the' tjrpicul Prime Sponsor received 
roughly 794 ho urn of training, i.e. a u average of just 
under 30 hours a week f ^ r j u a I ov«r 2 6 weeks . 

The average cowp^aflAt.ion paid to those receiving c 1 a h s - 
room skills training was $ 2.43 an hour. .More than a 
third of the Prime Sponsors (382) provided compensation 
equal to the m in imum wage, while almost a quarter (241) 
paid an average of leaa than $ 2.00 an hour. 

Clerical and sales occupation a were by far the largest 
single grouping of classroom skills training jobs, 
accounting for about 'i third (321) of the training alotft 
at the typical Prime Sponsor- Machine trade* and bench- 
work occupationa were the next most frequently employed 
training areas, accounting for 211 of the participant*. 

Vocational education programs and related program* run by 
local education agencies were the most frequent sources 
of classroom sk i 1 1 s t r a in ing , utilized in nearly, four- 
fiftha (78Z) of the Prime Sponsors providing information. 



¥ \ n d j a gJL about Qn-t he- Jpb Tr a ia ins. 



• All bu£ one of the Prime Sponsors providing information 
devoted at least some resources to On-the-Job Training 
(OJT) in Fiscal 1983. 

• The typical Prime Sponsor allocated 102 of its 
resources to OJT, and provided OJT to 161 of its 
partic ip Ant » . 

• About 93Z of the OJT allocations and participants 
were for entry-level positions. 

• The average OJT contract lasted 19.6 weeks in the typical 
Prime Sponsor. 

• All Prime Sponsors prov id ing information utilized a "hire 
first H provision in tbeir OJT cofntracta. ' 

• All but three invariably provided a 50Z subsidy to 
employers. The exceptions provided a 40 Z subsidy for 
upgrade* positions* 

• Machine trades and benchwork occupations represented the * 
largest occupational categories for OJT in the typical 
Prime Sponsor, representing 33Z of the total slots. 
Clerical and sales occupations (21Z) and services (14Z) 
were the second and third most frequent occupational 
group ings . 
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Nearly three-quarters (721) of the Prime Sponsors- 
providing information administered some or all of the OJT 
slots themselves without us iag a subcontracted service 
deliverer. C ommu n i t y - b a s e d organizations and the public 
Employment Service were utilised by 281 and ibX of the 
Prime Sponsors respectively. 



i n d i xx t g s about Ot her Ira in in& Act j v i t i e 



Fourteen Prime Sponsors of the 37 that sent in 
reasonably detailed information about the range of 
service* that they provided (381) reported running 
English as a Second Language (ESLK classes for an average 
of 108 participants at v a coat per participant of roughly 
$ 1700, CBOs were the most frequently utilized service 
delive-rerforESL. ' 

Twenty-five Prime Sponsors (681 of the 37) reported run- 
ning t e Aed ij^JL education classes for an average, of 186 

p a r t i c f pSrn t *V't n cost per participant of approximately : 
$ 1300. Local education agencies and Prime Sponsors 
themselves were the most frequently utilized service 
deliverers for this service. 

Twenty-six Prime Sponsors (702) reported, running oxienta-* 
tion to the world of work programs for adults for an 

average of 443 participants, at an average £ost per client 
of $ 642. Direct delivery^ of these services by the Prime 
Sponsor was the most frequpntly encountered pattern* 

Eighteen Prime Sponsors (49Z) reported running vocational 
or career exploration programs for youth, for an average 
of 200 par t ic ipanX s at an average coat per par t io ipan t of 
$ 827. Local education agencies were the most frequently 
utilized deliverers of this type of service. 

Thirty Prime Sponsors (81%) provided information about 
adult-oriented work experience programs that they ran. 
They served an average of 174 participants at an average 
cost per participant of roughly $ 2500. Direct delivery 
by Prime Sponsors and utilization of CBOs were the most 
frequent patterna . 

Twenty-eight Prime Sponsors 0762) provided informs t ion 
about year round work' experience programs for in-school 
youths These programs served an average of 236 youth at 
an average coat per participant of $ 1253* Prime Sponsors 
were the largest single service deliverer for this type 
ofservice. 
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• Eighteen Prime Sponsors (491) provid ed inf ormaUon about 
year round work experience programs for out~of-school 
youth that they ran. .These FY 83 programs served aa 
average of 127 youth at an average cost per - participant 
of just under $ 3200. , The uaoat frequent service 
deliver ei wan the Frame Sponsor. 

• Thirty-five Prime Sponsors provided lalormat ion, about 
aummer youth employment programs that served an average • 
of 1 M 5 clients at an average- cosp per participant of 

$ 978. Prime Sponsors were the largest single service , 
deliverer for this type of service., 

• Prime Spousors were by far the mos l^'f requent deliverers 
of intake and assessment services* i.e. outreach and 
recruitment » intake and eligibility determination, assess 
ment and preparation of employability development plans, 
counselling, and referral of clients to other agencies. 
The proportion of Prime Sponsors delivering these 
services directly ranged from 6 11 for assessment to 761 
for intake and eligibility determination, % 

a Community-based organizations were utilized the secoud 
most frequently for three of the five services, ^nd were 
tied with the Employment $eryice for second place in a 
fourth instance. The proportion of Prime Sponsors 
utilizing CBOa to deliver these .sinrvicefi ranged from 18* 
for referrals to 321 for outreach and recruitment. 

; 

• Twenty-four of the 37 Prime Sponsors providing detailed 
* inf or ma t ion about the range of service* that they 

provided (65Z) des cr ibed incj iv idti^li zed job search and/or 
placement services that they ran • T.hey had an average, 
of just over 700 pa rt ic ipan t s a t an average cost per 
participant of $ 456* Prime Sponsors were the most 
frequent deliverers of these ajervices,* 

• Twenty-two Prime Sponsors (60X) provided ittfprmat ion 
about Job Clubs ox similar se If -direct ed group job search 
programs. They aerved an average of. 316 clients \*t an 
average cost per, client of $ 440. 

• Thirty-four (92X) Prime Sponsors prov ided information 
about allowances that they provided to* p*t t ic ijjaat a of 
selected programa. The average number of participant* 
receiving allowances was 902, roughly a quarter (26Z) of 
the total number of participants in FY 1983., at a Cost ^ 
per recipient of $ ff33. 
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• Twenty-four Prime Sponsors (651) reported engaging in 
employment generatiqg activities that averaged $ 7 9,400 
in cost. 

txsiA ixLLi ttou £ ff.gUtcd IjLOUfct. 

J ' 

• Juat over a third ( 3 4 Z ) of the clients in the typi t 
Prime Sponsor received t wo o r mo re training or aTTTxA c e 
activities in a planned sequence in Fiscal 1983. The 
most frequently encountered patterns were from classroom 
training to on~the~jo\b training (471 of the Pr ittae 
Sponsors for who* information is availably) and from 
work experience to cSLaaaroom training (331). 

• Thirty-one of the AO P^ime Sponaors (7 7t) providing 
information on thia topic limited intake and eligibility 
determination to a single aervice 4 e live rer — oft^u 

t hems e Ives* 

t 

m Just over half (511) of the 39 Prime Sponsors providing 
information utilized at least some p e r f o rma n c e - b a s e d 
contracts for their classroom vocational skills training 
programs in Fiscal 1983; only about a quarter of the 
Prime Sponsors (271) utilized auch mechanisms for other 
kinds of contracts. 

• Just under half (431) of the 28 Prime Sponsors providing 
information used competency measures for One or more 
youth-oriented activities in Fiscal 1983. 

a Twenty-one of the 33 Prime Sponsor^ providing information 
(60Z) delivered at least some training programs in which 
the topic© of the training were linked to the needs of a 
specific employer or group of employers,* 

a Many Prime Sponsors report that at least some aspects of 
their FY 1983 delivery system b*d been altered in prepa- 
ration for the transition to JTPA* More t ban t h r ee- f i f t hs 
(61X) either reduced or e liminat ed training allowances 
for this reaaon * 
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Chapter! • ' ' 

CLASSROOM SKILLS TRAILING IN FISCAL 1983 



2 • 1 In t. r ^duct i q n Q fl d Overview 



This chapter presents a detailed description of the manner 
in which CETA Prime Sponaora provided classroom skills training 
during Fiscal Year L983 ♦ Wherever possibU, efforts have been 
made to limit the discussion in this chapter to v p<; a t LgJLfiJL 
gjLklXi training, and % not what is sometimes called "other chsii- 
room training" that addresses such prevocational subjects as 
English as a Second Language (RSL), remedial and basic education 
job seeking skills, and Appropriate workplace behavior. These 
types of training are addressed in Chapter 4 of this report , 

IncJLuded in thia chapter are discussions of: 

e The extent to which classroom training was provided, 

focusing on the numbers and proportions of participants 
served aad dollars spent for thia purpose; 

• The types of services offered, focusing on:, 

- — level of training (entry level versus upgrading) » 

--length of training, 

-~ -utilixait ion of allowances , aad 

— occupations in which training was provided; and 

• The types of deliverers providing classroom training. 

Parallel discussion of on the job training (QJT) are found in 
Chapter 3. Descriptions of services provided by CETA Prime 
Sppnaors in Fiscal 1983, are contained in Chapter 5. 
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(We 11 U t i \ \ % a t x o u 

All of the Prime Sponsors for whom we have data allocated at, 
least some of their resources to the provision of vocational 
skills training in classroom settings in Fiscal 19 8 3, The 
typical Prime Sponsor that provided data on both its overall 
allocation and its allocation of funds to classroom vocational 
skills training set aside S 763,193 for this purpose out of a 
total of $ 3,410,130.* This means that roughly 221 of the total 
funding in these Prime Sponsors was devoted to vocational skills 
training in the classroom setting. 
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A similar distribution appears in numbers of part 
The typical Prime Sponsor providing information served 
participants in Fiacal 1973 , and de livered c laa aroom. v< 
skills training to 419 of them*** 
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* As discussed in Chapter 1, analyses of proportions of funding 
and participants for each program component in this report 
exclude SYEP funding and participants from the denominator. In 
other words, they represent the proportion of CETA monies that 
would have been a part of the consolidated grant, regardless of 
whether or not the specific Prime Sponsors chose to operate such 
a grant in FY 1983. 

The proportiona would, of course, be lower if the SYEP 
participants were included in the analyses* For example, the 
proportion of the total allocation (including SYEP) assigned to 
classroom vocational skills training was about 1,6 Z in Fiscal 
1983 • 

** The proportion, of x the total Prime Sponsor participants 
(including SYEP) assigned to claaaroom vocational skills training 
w a a 2 1 Z . c . 
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Exhibit 2-1 



r T 1 I. I ZAT I ON AND DESIGN DAYA FOR CLASSROOM SKILLS TRAINING 

BY PRIME SPONSORS IN FY 83* 



Proportion of Prime. 
Sponsor*'' Allocation 
Devoted to Classroom 
Ski* 11$ Training 



Proportion of Prime 
Sponsor Participant* 
Receiving Class room 
Skills Tra in ing 

Proportion of Class- 
room Skills Training 
Dollars that are for 
Entry Level 'Slots 

Proportion of Class*-* 
room Skills Training 
Participants in Entry 
Level Slots 

Average Length of 
Courses (in weeks) 

» ■ 

Average Hours 
per Week 

Average Number of 
Hours in Courses 
(the product of 
the two above 
listed figures) 

Average Compensation 
to Participants 



Ml 



,23 (29) 



.27 (23) 



95 (3Q) 



.95 (31) 



29.7 (30) 



784 



Ctf.up.fc.Y 



DOS 



Co p so, r c mm 



.27 (10) .28 (3) " .18 (12) 



L LP 
.23 (4) 



.30(10) .20(3) .31(7) 



^1 4 (3) 



.91 (11) 1.00 (3)' .96 (12) 1.00 (4) 



.92 (13) 1.00 (3) .94 (11) 1.00 (4) 



26.4 (29) 20.7 (1^) 28.0 (1) 22.3 (12) 



29 . 1 ( 13 ) *26 .0 ( 1 ) 30 .2 ( 1 3 ) 



835 



728 



673 



32.7 (3) 
31.3 (3) 
1024 



$2.43 (34) 2.73 ( 12) 2.86 (5) 1.90 (13) 2.71 (4) 



* Numbers in parentheses refer to the number of Prime Sponsors in 
category . 

**Propor t ions are based ou a fraction that excludes SYEP from the 
denominator a 
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This mean* that roughly 241 of the total participant at 
these Prime Sponsors received skills training in the classroom 
setting. > The -mean proportion of participants receiving this kind 
ot training at this group ot Prime fipousors wan 271. 

The average per participant cost for c Ussroora t> k 1 1 1 a 
training varied considerably from Prime Sponsor to Prime Sponsor, 
but the mean amount was $ 2355; 



2 - 3 T yp f s of Services 0 f f $ r e 4 

En t ify-Leve 1 vy nus Upgrade 

The overwhelming proportion of classroom skills training 

fundiug was devoted to entry Uvel .training. As is shown in 
the -exhibit p 951 of both the funding and training slots for this 

type o^ervice were allocated to entry level training, and tbu 

proportion remaued^over 901 for all typ&o of Prime Sponsors. 

Twenty-six of the 30 Prime Sponsors who provided information 
on this topic (871) utilized classroom skills training exclusively 
for entry-level positions; one (3Z) used classroom skills training 
exclusively for upgrading; and the remaining three (10Z) divided , 
t»heir efforts among entry level and upgrade positions. 

Lenftt h of Tra in in& 

• As^s shown in the exhibit, the average participant in a 
classroom training program in the typical Prime Sponsor received 
a course that was just over 26 weeks in length, and that 
encompassed just undKer 30 hours a week* This in turn means that 
the typical participant received roughly 785 hours of t^ramirfg. 

The- length of training varied somewhat by type of Prime 
Sponsor. Participants in the three cities providing information 
tendfed to spend more time in cU-8«room vocational skills training 
than did their counterparts in^ the other types of Prime Sponsors, 
averaging over 32 weeka pe* participant per course. 

Moreover, th« ; $t* Vi4e Variation exhibited within the 

Prime Sponsor group as a whole. For example, 3 of the 29 Prime 
Sponsors providing data (10Z) offered trainittg courses that 
averaged less than a week. At the other extreme, 6 of them (211) 
offered courses that averaged 40 weeks long or longer. 

i** * 

Cpmnensat ion l£ isiVMl 9 

Thirty of the 34 Prime Sponsors for whom dat* are available 
reported paying training allowance* or •imilar* forms of compensa- 
tion to the recipients of classroom skills training,, representing 
about 88Z of the total. 
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The average corapeuut i. on in all thirty-four was $ 2,43 an 

hour.* Thirteen of the Prime. Sponsors (381) ottered an Average* 

compensation equal to the $ 3.33 minimum w a % e . F i g h t ot Che Prime 
Sponsors ( 2 4 X ) o lie red compensation equal to 



^ 2.00 an hour or 
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t ions such as welding and construct 
Nearly a third of the professional 
training slots were in health-relat 
of the total number of training slo 



the occupa ti on n xt\ 
is * shown in Exhibit 
tiona represents 
ly a third (321) of 
onoors for whom 



represent the 
fifth (211) of the 
ex t h ighest 

r 

1, t echn ica 1 , and 
a and structural 

i o a- related jobs 
t tec hn ica 1 , a nd 
ed fields ( i « e ♦ 
t s ) . 



* This statistic was calculated by determining the average 
compensation of the participants in the training courses at each 
Prime Sponsor and then taking an unweighted average of. the scores 
of each Prime Sponsor. Hence, it can be described as the compen- 
sation received by the typical trainee at the typical Prime 
Spon sor « 1 • 

** For the most pjkYt, broad two digit classifications were 
utilized, but more detail *h*s been provided for those occu- 
pational groupings that represent typical CETA training positions 

*** Nine of the thirty-three Prime Sponsors providing information 
about classroom slkills training activities *(27I) did not provide 
Occupational breakdowns in sufficient detail to be included in 
this analysis. Information about the' tot a 1 number of trainees, 
dollars expended, and so forth, are, however, included for these 
Prime Sponsors in the tabulations elsewhere in this chapter. 
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Exhibit 2-2 



NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF CLASSROOM SKILLS TRAINING SLOTS 
BY OCCUPATION IN THE TYPICAL PRIME SPONSOR IN 1983* 



aX $ lot s 



Clerical and Sales (20-29)** .32*** 

Machine Trades and .21 
Bencbvork Occupations (60-79) 

All Professional sod .15 

Technical (00-19) 

Health-related only (07) .05 

All Service (30-38) .09 

Food Service only (31) .02 

Building Service only (38) .04 

Structural" Work .09 
Occupations (80-89) 

Other - .14 



156 .3**** 
74.6 

56 .3 



34.3 



29.6 



65.0 



20.4 



) 



6 , 2 
19.8 



V 



TOTAL 



1 .00 



416 .1 



* n"24 in all cases* 

** ' Numbers in parenthaaes are two digit DOT codes ♦ 

*** Entries represent*, the mean proportion of slots at each Prime 
Sponsor. This statistic differs from the proportion ot^fArots 
across all Prime sponaore in e given occupational grouping because 
of differences in weighting the results* Tot example , the 
overall proportion of slots devoted to clerical aqd sales 
training represented 38Z ^pf the total classroom vocational 
skills t ra ining /s lot s ayAilable in the 24 Prime Sponsors 
providing information on^this topic* 



**** 



Entries represent the mean number of positions in this 
occupational grouping for ell Pfime Sponsors prov iding 
inf orma t ion . 
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t 2 - 3 , vocational education and other 
were the most commonly utilized type 
lassroom skills t x a i n i n g . Nearly four 
ousora providing inf ormat 100 C 7 8 i ) used 

chools , , c ommun ity— baaed organizations 
ejes were utilized second, third, and 
Prime Spousors, being utilized in 4 21, 
sponsorships respectively- Eleven 
ors reported delivering some or all of 
skills training directly, i * e ♦ , without 
utilising a suWoiitrftctor / 



i 



* Prime Sponsors reporting that* they utilized skills Centers 
are included in this category aince these center§,are often 
operated by education agencies." This statistic 1nay , therefore, 
represent an estimate that is too high for the category as a 
whole. However, more than half of the Prime Sponsors fit into 
this 'category without ?nv reference to skills centers. 

16 28 



As is shown in Exhibi 
local educational agen&ies 
of service deliverer f oV c 
out. of every five Prime Sp 
onefor more such agencies* 

Private proprietary s 
(CBOs), and community coll 
tourth m o $ t frequently by 
39{, and 281 of the prime 
percent of the Prime SpOna 
their c Ussrooil vocational 



Exhibit 2-3 



UTILIZATION OF SERVICE DELIVERS FOR 
CLASSROOM SKILLS TRAINING FY 83* 



Ml 

Exime. 

(u-36 ) 



County BOS Consortium 
( n - 1 3 ) ( u - 5 ) ( n - 1 4 ) 



/ 

C j t.v 



Type o t Servjc^. 
De I ive r er ** 



Local Education 
Agencies, Voc • Ed . t 
Ski 1 1« Centers*** 


.78 


.77 


.80 


.7 1 


1 .00 


Private Proprietary 
Sc hoo I a 


.42 


.46 


.40 


.29 " 


.7 5. 


Community Baseil 
Organizations (CBOs) 


.39 


■H 


.20 


.43 




Community Co 1 leges 


.28 


.23 


.40 


.14 


.75 


Private Businesses 


.14 


.23 


.20 


.00 


.•2 5 


Prime Spons o^jr s 

< 


.11 
• 

<> 


.15 


.00 


.14 

v ■ 

i 

i 


.00 


* Entries represent 


the proportion 


of Prim*' 


Sponsors 


in each 





category that ut i \ ized^'^feach* t ype of service deliverer for at 
least Sortie classrootn.vocAion^l skills training, 

** Types 'of service deliverers represent groupings of open-ended 
information provided by Pririe Sponsors • The groupings utilized 
are summarized in Append ix B to this report. 

*** Skills centers are included in this category because they are 
often operated by educational agencies* 
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Chapter 3 



.ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 



3 . 1 In x it q due t ion %wd QveivKv 

t . * 

On-the-job training (OJT) represents an alternative to 
classroom training aa a va\y to impart vocational skills to 
disadvantaged people* * Th-fa chapter presents a detailed descrip- 
tion of the degree to and manner in which CETA Prime Sponsors 
provided OJT during Fiscal 1983. Included m the chapter are 
discussions of: 



The extent to which OJT was provided, focusing on the 
numbers of participants geVv«d and dollars spent for 
this purpose ; 

The types of services offered, focusing on: 

••Level' ot \raining (entry versus upgrading), 

— Program desigflu iaauea*^ * 

— Length of training contracts, and 

— Occupations in which training was provided; and 



• Types of serv ice , de 1 ivcrer s responsible for' OJT. 

A discussion of training activities other ttasn classroom 
vocational skills training and OJT is contained. in Chapter 4. 
Prime Sponsor provision of services to participants is discussed 
in Chapter 5. 



3 .2 Ut ilisat ion of OJT 



All but one of the 36 Prime Sponsors for whom we hsve data 
allocated at least some of their resources to the provision of o 
the the job training for their participants. The one exception 
vas i Urge city. \ 



is 30 



The typical Prime Sponsor that provided information about 
both its overall allocation and its allocation of funds for OJT 
set aside about $ 286,668 for thin purpose out of $ 3/7 34,310.* 
Th i *; means t-hat roughly 81 of the total funding in these Prime 
sponsors was allocated for t h u purpo»e • 

As is shown in Exhibit 3-1 on the following page, the mean 
proportion of funds allocated to OJT in the Prime Spoueors for 
whom we have data was l'OZ. (As was noted in Chapter 2, the mean 
proportion of funds allocated to a given function will not 
necessarily be the same as th« overall proportion of funds allo- 
cated to that function across a group of Prime Sponsors due c"o 
the fact that the two statistics axe based on dxffereut weighting 
schemes.) 
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The above discussed distribution of funding and participants 
yields an average cost per OJT participant of $ 1770 at the Prime 
Sponsors providing information on this topic* 



* As discussed in Chapter 1, analyses of proportions of funding 
and part icipants for each program component exclude SYEP funding 
and participants in the denominator. In other words, they 
represent the proportions d f CETA monies that would have been 
part of a consolidated grant , regardless of whether or not the 
specific Prime Sponsor chose to consolidate. 

The proportions would , of course, be lower , if SYEP 
participants and monies were included in the analyses. For 
example, the proportion of th* total Prime Sponsor allocation 
(including SYEP) that was assigned to OJT is about 5X. 

It should be noted that the subset of Prime Sponsors 
providing in f orma t ion abou t OJT ii not precisely the same as the < 
subsets that have provided information about other functions. 
As a result, the denominator in the proportion of funding and 
participants used in this chapter %is not the same as that which 
Ls utilized for analyses in other (chapters . Therefore, it is no t; 
appropriate to simply ada the proportions across all activities 
and all chapters of the report. 
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Exhibit 3-1 



UTILIZATION AND DESIGN DATA FOR OJT. -t N FY 83 



All 
Pr ime 



mi 



CougQitiuro City 



Prop ojt ion of Prime 
Sponsor's Allocation 
Devoted to OJT** 

Proportion of Prime 
Sponsor Participants 
Receiving OJT** 



10 (32)* 



16 (28) 



.09 ( 12) .21(4) .11(12) .01(4) 

/ 

.14 (10) .31 (4) .17 (11) .01 (3) 



Proport i^on of O'J T 
Dollars that are 
for Kiit ry-leve I 
Slots 

Proportion of OJT 
Participants in 
Entry-level Slots 



.93 (30) 



.94 (32) 



.99 (12) .90 (3) .93(11) .73(4) 



.99 (12) .94 (3) .96» (13) .73 (4) 



Average Length of 
OJT Contracts 



19.6 (25) 18.3 (10) 17.0 (3) 19.0(9). 28.7 (3) 



* Numbers in parentheses refer to the number of Prime Sponsors 
* in each category. ^ 

* • 

** Proportions are bated on a fraction that excludes STEP from 
the denominator* 
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E o c r v - I v e 1 y jjj \ v^s SjL&JJLdjg: 

The overwht? 1 o Cv proportion of OJT funding has beeu devoted 
to entry-level 0 J 1 . A« was shown in Exhibit 3 — 1 t 9 3 Z of the 
funding And 941 of the training slots were allocated to entry- 
level OJT , and this proportion is highest for counties (at 9 91 
for both funding and proportion of participants) and lowest for 
c it i q h (731 for both measures). 

P roft ram Djt&JUtJa X ^ue^ 

All of the 26 Prime Sponsors providing information on this 
topic utilized a "hire first" provision in their OJT programs* 
All but three of the 28 who provided information (891) utilized 
501 subsidy to employers. The three exceptions utilized a 50t 
subsidy for entry-level jobs and a 4 0 X subsidy for upgrading. 



ERiC 



IspfUt) Te a in iftft Cgatncti 

As was also shown in Exhibit 3-1, the average OJT partici- 
pant in the typical Prime Sponsor was in OJT for just under 20 
weeks. The c*ity Prime Sponsors that provided data had con- 
siderably longer OJT contracts than the other three types of 
Prime Sponsors/ averaging more than 28 weeks. 

Occupat iona ia Which Trailing ttflg Pr9vi4cti 

When the occupations in which OJT was provided are analyzexk^ 
in terms of DOT codes, it becomes clear that machinfe trades and 
benchwork occupations are the dominant grouping, representing 
roughly a third (33Z) of the OJT slots in typical Prime Sponsor 
that provided data^ As is illustrated in Exhibit 3-2, the next 
most frequent occupational groupings were clerical >ud sales 
(21X), services (141), and professional and technical positions 
(81). A majority of the service positions vere in either food 
service or building services (81 of the total number of OJT 
slots)-. Roughly a quarter (22X) of the professional and 
technical positions represented h<ialth-*r elated occupations . 

3.4 Typsg flX Service Ptlivyrerg 

V 

As is shovn in Exhibit 3-3, nearly three-quarters (722) of 
the Prime Sponsors providing in forma t ion on this i t *'m elected tb 
administer some or all of the OJT contracts directly. Community- 
based organizations md the public Employment Service were the 
deliverers utilized by the second and third highest proportions 
of Prime Sponsors, being utilized in 28% and 16Z of the cases 
respectively. All tvelve counties providing information 
delivered at least some of the OJT services directly* 

. / - ' • 33 

21 • 



Exhibit 3-2 



NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF OJT SLOTS BY OCCUPATION IN 1^8}* 



a± 3 lot g o_t S lot a 



Machine Trodej *nd .33 34.7 

Bencbwork Occupat ioas 

(60-79)** 

Clerical and Sales (20-29) ' .21 18.0 

All Service (30-38) . .14 12.8 

Food Service oaly (31) .05 4.9 

Building Service oaly (38) ,03 3,2 

All Professional and ,08 7.7 

Technical (00-19) 

Health related only (07) ,02 , 1.7 

Structural Wotk ,07 7.8 

Occupations (80-89) 

O.ther .13 11.1 



TOTAL .96 9^.2 



* n - 22 in all cases* 

** Entries in parentheses are tvo digit DOT coded . 

***Entries represent- the mean proportion of slots at each Prime 
Sponsor. This statistic differs from the proportion of slots 
across all Prime Sponsots devoted to this purpose. For example, 
the proportion pf slots devoted to machine tirades and benchwork 
occupations represented 38X of the total of those available in 
all 22 Prime Sponsors that provided information on this topic. 

****Entries represent the mean number of positions in this 
occupational grouping for all Prime Sponsors in the category that 
provided information. 
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. txh ib.it 3-3 

UTILI ZATI'ON OF SERVICE DEL I-VE R ERS 
' >q! R 0J * J.N... .FY, 33* 



PRIME ' . 

SPONSORS County 30S Cons ort :u,s» C ; c y 

U-3 2*) (a- 12) ia-U" vn-3 



Tvp c o_l Service 
yg rat ** 



/ 

/ 



Pr ime Sponsor* 

(Mo subcontract) 



72 



1 .00 



1 ,00 



.43 



6 7 



Community Based 
Organizations (CBOs) 



Ha? loyaeat Service 



28 



16 



. 1 7 



08 



00 



.67 



. 3 b 



. 0 



. 6 7 



.33 



Local Government*'** 



.13 



.08 



.00 



.21 



.00 



Other — Miscellaneous 



.16. 



.08 



. .00 



29 



.00 



* Entries represent the proportion of Prime Sponsors providing 
information that utilised each type of service deliverer for at 
least some 0 JT . 

** Types of service deliverers represent groupings of open-ended 
information provided by Prime Sponsor. The grouping strategies 
that were uaed are summarized in Appendix B to this report. 

» 

***It seems reasonable to believe that a proportion of the 
references to local government also represent instances in which 
the Prime sponsor is the deliverer* \ 
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Chapter 4 



OTHER TRAINING ACTIVITIES IN FISCAL 1983 

4.1 lB,tr..g ! vst i qq *ja4. Oysry icy 

This chapter of the report addresses all of the traiaia& 
activities carried out by CETA Prime Sponsors in Fiscal 1983 
other than classroom vocational skills training and on-the-job 
training (OJT) which were discussed in Chapters 2 and 3 
respectively* These services encompass: 

j 

0 Prevocat ional programs, including 
— English as a Second Language; 

— Remedial and basic education, including GED ; 
--Orientation to the world of work for adults; 

— Vocat iona 1 or career exp lo rat ion programs for 

youth; and 

• Work experience, 'including 
— Adult work experience, 

—Year-round programs for in-achool youth, 

— Year-round programs for out-of-schoo 1 youth, and 

— Summer youth employment programs. 

Those activities carried out by Prime sponsors that are not 
addressed in this chapter or either of the preceding two 
chapters are generally called "a erv ic ea " • These activities are 
discusaed in Chapter 5 of the report. 



4.2- Prevocat iona! gr9ftr<*TOP , 
En^sh * frecgfld If . ftnftVfl & fi 

Fourteen of the 37 Prime Sponsors that provided reasonably 
detailed information about the range of activitiea that they 
funded (38X) indicated that they were running English as a Second 
Language ( BSL) programa in Fiscal 1983, Aa ia shown in Exhibit 
4-1 , the average number of participant* in the programa was 108, 
and the average funding vaa about $ 157,000, yielding an average ^ 
cost per participant of $ 1701. The reported funding for ESL 
represented roughly 5X of the to tal .al loca t iona for theae 37 
Prime Sponsors.* 



* Aa in previous chapters, funding for SYEP is excluded from 
theae f igurea . 



Exhibit 4-1 

OVERVIEW OF THE DELIVERY OF OTHER TRAINING SERVICES* 



Part iUiPflqtf Fund inft 



C 9 »_ t Pgr Pro por t ion 
Lft£t ic ipan t. of Fu nd g ** 



Prevocational 
Serv ices 



ESL (14)**;* 

Remed i a 1 
Education (25) 

Or ienta t ion 
to the World 
of Work for 
Adults (26) 

Vocational 
Exploration (18) 



108 (10) $ 157 (9) $ 1701 (8) 

186 (20) $ 225 (13) $ 1303 (12) 

443 (22) $ 125 (12) $ 642 (12) 



200 ( 15) . $ 135 (16). $ 827 ( 14) 



5Z 



6Z 



4Z 



w V,r.K. Experience 



Adult Work 
Exper ience ( 30 ) 



174 (27) $ 235 (28) $ 2501 (22) 



7 Z 



Year-round Youth 

In-school ( 28) 

Out-of-«choo 1 
(18) 



236 (28) 
127 (17) 



$ 222 (22) 3 1253 (21) 
$ 165 (13) $ 3192 (13) 



Summer Youth (35) 1415 (34). $1186 (34) $ 978 (32) 



6Z 
5Z 



* Entriei represent mean values for Prime Sponsors providing 
info rma t ion . 

** Total funding in Prime Sponsors reporting having a program divided 
by total funding in the 37 Prime Sponsors providing detailed information 

*** Numbers in parentheses represent the number of cases the entry is 
based upon. 
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Twenty-five of the 37 Prime Sponsors (681) provided informa- 
tion f bout remedial or basic education programs that they were 
funding, i.e. programs that cover reading, writing, and 
mathematics and/or that are directed toward passing the General 
Educational Development [GED] examination* The average number 
of participants for auch programs in Fiscal 1983 was 186<, and the 
average funding was $ 225,000 , yielding an average cost per 
participant of $1303. The reported funding for these programs 
represented 6Z of the total allocations for the 37 Prime Sponsors, 

Two patterns predominated, in the delivery of remedial, 
education services. In 11 cases (44Z), Prime Sponsors entered 
into subcontracts with local education agencies and/or skills 
centers for this purpose.* In eight others (321), Prime Sponsors 
delivered remedial education services themselves. The next most 
frequently employed types of service deliverers were community- 
based organizations (5 instances or 2QZ)» and proprietary schools 
(3 instances or 12Z). 

Qr>.gnt»t is the World flX HiLLt Lqjl *4vlt ? 

Twenty-six of the 37 Prime Sponsors (70Z) provided informa- 
tion About programs that offer orientation of the world of work 
fot- adults. The average number of participants in such programs 
was 443 , and the average funding level was $ 125,000 , yielding an 
average cost per client of $642. This represented about 4Z of 
the funds allocated to the 37 Prime Sponsor group. 

Fifteen of the 26 (58Z) c ho ae to deliver all or some of the 
orientation to the vorld of work services directly , .without 
utilizing a subcontractor. The next moat frequently encountered 
patterns were subcontracting with c omtnun i t y~b as ed organizations 
(8 instances or 31Z) and local education agencies (4 instances or 

isz) . y 



* Educational agenciea are the primary operators of skills centers 
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Eighteen Prime Sponsors (491 of the 37 providing detailed 
information about the range of services that they were offering 
in F 1 b c a 1 1983) ludicated that they were operating vocational or 
career exploration (VEP) programs that were oriented to youth. 
The average number of participants in such program* was 200 > and 
the average funding level wa# $ 135,000, yielding an average cost 
per participant of $ 827* The funding allocated to these 
programs represents approximately 41 of the total allocations of 
the 37 Prime Sponsors. 

Local education agencies vere the most frequently employed 
deliverers of such lervicei (7 instances or 3 9 Z ) , followed by 
community-based o r#an l za t i on a (4 instances or 22Z) and direct 
delivery of service by the P r iHfre Sponsor (also 4 instances and 
221) . 



4 . 4 Wo rR Experience \ 

Prime Sponsors provided information about four types of work 
experience programs: adult work experience, year-round programs 
oriented to in-achool youth, year-round programs oriented to 
out-of-school youth, *and summer youth employment programs (SYEP). 
Since SYEP is funded from a separate allocation, it will be 
discussed separately from the other three, and (as noted at 
numerous points in this report) statistics pertaining to SYEP 
have generally not been included in analyses of the proportions 
of funding or participants that Prime Sponsors have allocated to 
other activities. 



Thirty of the 37 Prime Sponsors (81Z) provided information 
about adult work experience programs that they had .operated in 
Fiscal 1983. As indicated in Exhibit 4-1, the average number of 
participants was 174, and the average funding level vas 
$ 235,000, yielding an average cost per participant of approxi- 
mately $ 2500. These-monies represent roughly JX of the total 
allocations to the 37 Prime Sponsors. 

Two patterna of aervice delivery were the moat frequent. In 
ten instances (33Z), Prime Sponsors elected to deliver all or 
some of the adult work experience themselves, without any subcon- 
tracting. In ten others (332), Prime Sponsors subcontracted with 
community-baaed organizations for this purpose. Other nonprofit 
o rganizat iona (5 instances or 17Z) and local education agencies (4 
cases or 13Z) were the next moa^ frequent ly utilized types of 
service deliverers. \ 
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Year-round XQ.-g.chQO 1 LLOEXitBei 

Twenty-eight of the 3 7 Prime Sponsors ( 7 6 Z ) provided infor- 
mation about year-rouuJ work ejlfcnencc pro&rarati that were 
designed Co serve in-achool youth* The average number o t parti- 
cipants in these programs was 2 3 6 f and the average funding level 
wan about $ 222,000, yielding ai> average coat per participant of 
S 1253, This funding represents about 61 of the total 
allocations for the 37 Prime Sponsors* 

The three most frequently encountered pattern a of service 
delivery were direct delivery by the Prime Sponsor, utilisation 
of local education agencies, and utilization of c ommu n i t y - b a $ e d 
organization*, patterns which were present in 12 (432), 8 (29Z), 
and 7 (25Z) of the instances respectively, ^ 

Ygft r- ^ ound O ut-Qf-gcbQQ 1 Programs 

Eighteen of the 37 Prime Sponsors (491) provided infotmation/ 
about year-round work experience programs that they ran to meet 
the needs of out-of-ichoo 1 youth. The average number of partici- 
pants^ in such programs was 127, and the average funding level was^ 
roughly $ 165,000, yielding an average cost per participant of / 
$ 3192* The funds allocated for this purpose represent 5Z of t hV? 
total allocations in the 37 Prime Sponsors, < ; ^ 

In nin£ instances (501 of the time), Prime Sponsors chose to 
deliver year round out-of-schoo 1 ueryices directly, without 
utilizing any subcontractor. The second most frequently encoun- 
tered pattern was subcontracting with community-based organiza- 
tions for this purpose (5 instances or f 28Z of the time). 

4.4 Summer ISMJLLk ^WPlPYPgftt FFPIUftKP 

« 

Thirty-five Prime Sponsors provided information about their 
summer youth programs. The average number of participants in 
these programs was 1415, and the average funding level was 
$ 1,186, 00Q # yielding an average coat per participant of $ 978* 

Pr im£ Sponsor, direct delivery of summer youth programs and 
Prime Sponsor subcontracting of these services to c ommun i t y~b a sed 
organizations were the two most frequently encountered patterns. 
The former pattern was present in 15 instances (431 of the time) 
and the latter in 10 (29Z). Local education agencies were the 
third most frequently utilized service deliverer for summer youth 
programs (7 instances or 20Z), 
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Chapter 5 



DELIVERY OF SERVICES IN FISCAL 1983 



s 5.1 Introduction AJli Overview 



/ 



This chapter of the report «ddre$ie« tboajs Prime Sponsor 
activities that a x * *c otntnon 1 y referred to aa services. These 
enc ompa s s : x 

* Intake and assessment services, including 

— Outreach and recruitment, 
— Intake and eligibility determination, 
--Assessment and development of emp loyab i 1 i t y development 
p lans , 

- — CounaelUog » and 

f — ^Referral of individuals to vocational skills training 

classes and other programs that-are funded and run 
by otbera ; 



• P lacement~re lat ed services, including 

— Individualized, one-on-pne job development and/or job 

search assistance* 
: — Self-directed group job search, and 
— Post-placement assistance ( e .g coupiae 1 1 ing ) ; 

• Provision of supportive iervicei; and 

• Provision of other services . 

V 

the three previous chapters devoted to training snd this one 
which addresses services thus represent sn overview of all 
activities undertaken by the Prime Sponsors in Fiscal 1983. 



5.2 Iqtake and Assessment Functions 

AH employment and training systems oust have some mea^ia of 
identifying those eligible for service, certifying them as 
eligible, assessing their needs for ( service, providing vocational 
assessment, counselling where necessary, end. — if needed^ 
referring clients to appropriate agencies. , CETA Prime Sponsors 
carried out these functions under s variety of organizational and 
contractual arrangementa in Fiscal 1983. 
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The i*ttC<Mr relationships among many of these functions made it 
impossible to develop reasonable estimates of the separate costs 
or numbers of participants for each of them. Moreover, Prime 
Sponsor accounting processes often lumped these functions with 
other seY vices, thereby making it impossible to develop 
reasonable estimates of the total cost of the five functions 
combined. 

Several patterns emerge vhen one reviews the available 
information about intake and assessment functions among CETA 
Prime Sponsors in FY 1983 .; In particular, the numbers of 
individuals receiving outreach and recruitment vere s igni f ican t 1 ) 
higher than the number off clients that were eventually served by 
the Prime Sponsors • The mean number of p lann^d recipients of 
outreach and recruitment at the Prime Sponsor s prov iding informa- 
tion on this topic vaa 4115, vhile the mean number of planned 
CETA participants at this group of Prime Sponsors was 3133. 
There was wide variation in the ratio of these two statistics 
from Prime Sponsor to Prima Sponsor, but the number of planned 
participants in outreach and recruitment exceeded the planned 
number of participants to be served in the typipal Prime Sp9nsor 
by 142.* v 

■ . V 

Service De liverers 

As is shown in Exhibit 5-1 on the following page, the three 
most frequently utilized types of service deliverer for these 
five services were Prime Sponsors themselves, the pub 1 ic Emp loy- 
ment Service, and community-based organizations (CBOs). All but 
one of the Prime Sponsors providing information used one of these 
types of organization to conduct outreach and recruitment, and 
intake and e 1 ig ib i 1 i ty d e t e rmina t ion . The numbers not using one 
of the three types of deliverers for assessment, counselling, and 
referrals were five (of 34 or 15Z) > four (121), and six-(21Z) 
r eapec t ively • 

Prime Sponsors were the dominant service deliverer foV all 
five functions* Prime Sponsors chose to directly deliver all or 
some of the intake and assessment services in more t.ban thr"ee- 
fifths of the instances for which information is available, 
ranging from 61Z of the instances for assessment, 62Z for 
outreach and recruitment and 64Z for referral to other 
programs, up^td^71Z for counselling and 76Z for intake and eligi- 
bility determination ♦ 
. r 

i \ . 



* jFhe statistics for intake and assessment functions include 
SYEP since it is often difficult to disaggregate SYEP monies and 
participants from the total participants and funding for these 
functions. 



Exhibit 5-1 



UTILIZATION OF TYPES OF SERVICE DELIVERERS 
FOR INTAKE AND ASSESSMENT FUNCTIONS* 



Outreic h and 

recruitment 
(n-34) 



1 



gS,U.Y. CI fi.fr 



PS .62**. 



Second 
Used 



CBO .32 



f rgavent i^ 
CfliiYcrgy 



ES 



.24 



Intake and 

eligibility 

determination 

(n-33) 



PS .7 6. 



ES .30 



CBO .21 



Assessment and 
preparation of\ 
emp loyab i 1 it y 
d e v e 1 o pme n t 
plana (n«34) 



PS .61 



CBO .20 



ES 



1 5 



Coun se 1 ling 
(n-34) 



PS .71 



CBO 



24 



ES .09 



Referral to 
other programs 
(n-28) 



PS .64 



CBO 



.18 



ES 



.18 
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* KEY: PS - Prime Sponsor , 
CBO ■> Community-based Organization 
tS m Employment Service 

The procedures utilized to aggregate types of service deliverers 
are described in Appendix B to this report* «* 

** Entries represent proportions of Prime Sponsors providing 
information vhx> utilised a specific type of deliverer for the 
function for atf>i<Mst some pirt ic ipan t s . 

■ - ■ -<>> ■ v"-,u \ > 43 



CBOi were the lecond most frequently used deliverer for thre 
of the {»ive typ^s of* service*, and were tiefi for second in a 
fourth. They vere utilized by 18Z of the Prime Sponsors tor 
referral, 2 0 Z for assessment, 211 for intake and eligibility 
determination, 2 4 I for counselling, and 321 tor outreach and 
recruitment'. 

The Employment Service was utilized more frequently 
than CBOs for intake and eligibility determination (i.e. a total 
of 30Z versus 211 for CBOs), and was either tied for second or 
the third most frequently utilized deliverer for the remaining 
intake and assessment services, being utilized 91 of the time for 
counselling, 151 for assessment, 181, for referrals, and 241 f or 
outreach and recruitment. 



5-3 P;U?gpgnt~freUUti Scgviccg 

CETA Prime Sponsors provided three distinct types of placer 
meat-related services in Fiscal 1983; individualized (oae-on-6ae) 
job search and placement assistance, s e 1 f -d i r ec t ed group job 
March assistance (Job Club), and~-to a limited extent--* 
post-placement assistance such as counselling* 

c 

Twenty-four of the 37 Prime Sponsors who provided relatively 
detailed information about the entire range of their activities 
(65X) described individualized job search and/or placement assis- 
tance programs that they operated in Fiscal 1983* As is shown in 
Exhibit 5-2 on the following page, the' average number of partici-. 
pants in such programs was 703, and the average funding was 
$ 209,000, yielding an average funding per participant of $ 456* 
The funding allocated for ttvi* purpose represents about 4Z of 
the totAl allocations (excluding STEP) in the 37 Prime Sponsors. 

The most frequent patterns of service delivery were Prime 
Sponsor direct delivery of the service (8 instances or 331), 
subcontracting with a community-based organization (6 instances 
or 25Z), assigning this function to all service deliverers (3 
instances, 13%), and utilising private firms for this purpose 
(also 3 instances and 13X). 



OVERVIEW OF THE DELIVERY OF OTHER SERVICES* 



(000s) 



Service a 



lud iv idua 1 i zed 
Job Sea r ch 
Assistance and 

Placement (24)*** 


703 


(18)* 


$ 


209 


(11) 


$ 


456 (11) 


4Z 


Se 1 f -d irec t ed 

rit^rtiiT^ Inn 

V* L U U w J U U 

Search (22) 


316 


(17.) 


$ 


98 


(12) 


$ 


440 (11) 


11 


Post-Plicement 
Assistance (5) 


557 


( 3) 


$ 


n . a 


.(1) 


$ 


n . a . ( 1 ) 


n . a . 


Suf\P9.r.t 1Y€ ?Qf.yi9ti 
Allowances (34) 


902 


(20) 


$ 


567 


(24) 


$ 


833 (18) 


15X 


Child Care (14) 


188 


( 6) 


$ 


18 


( 7) 


$ 


502 ( 4) 


0.22 


Transportation (23) 


646 


( 7). 


$ 


23 


(10) 


$ 


489 (6) % - 


0 .41 


Other ^Supportive 
Services (16) 


476 


( 6) 


S 


176 


(10) 


s 


822 (5) 


' 2Z 


Qtber. Services 
Employment 


n .a . 




$ 


79 


* 

(21) 




n « a . 


21 



Generating 

Services (24) ' 

Other Services (8) 223 ( 6) $ 101 ( 5) ' $1026 ( 5) 



0,6X 



* Entries represent mean va lues/ for Prime Sponsors providing 
information* ^ 

** Total funding in the Prime Sponsors reporting having a ' 
program divided by the total funding in all of the 37 Prime 
Sponsors providing detailed - inf ormat ion • 

*** Numbers in parentheses represent the number of cases the 
entry is baasd upon* v*. 
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Information about a elf-directed g u p job -a e arch w;id 
provided by 2 2 of the 37 Prime Sponsors'' (591). The average 
number of participant** vaa 316, and t h £ average funding level was 
$ 98,000, yielding an average co»t per par ucipaut of $ 44 0. 
Thi* fund iag represents about 21 of the total allocations tor the 
37 Prime Sponaora. 

livery for this 
Spon fior (10 

c t s with C ommu n i t y - j 
nd subcontract iut with 



Five of the 37 Prime Sponsors (141) provided information 
about services that they offered to participants af ter they had 
been placed in unsubsidized jobs. The average number of partici 
pants in such programs vas 557 , but since only one Prime Sponsor 
provided information about costs, it is not possible to 
generalize about the total funding, coat per participant, or 
overall proportion of funds allocated for this purpose. 

In two of the five instances (401 of the time). Prime 
Sponsors delivered these services directly; in two others (401) t 
they were subcontracted to community-based organizations. No 
other type of service deliverer vas used by more than one-Prime 
Sponsor . 



5 • 4 Supportive Serv ices 

Prime Sponsors delivered a wide range of supportive services 
in Fiscal 1983 including training allowances, child care, and 
t r anapo r ta t ion . 

Thirty-four of the 37 Prime Sponsors (9GX) provided informa- 
tion about al 1 ova nc e a that they paid to their participants. The 
average number of participants receiving allowances vaa 902, 
roughly a quarter of the total number of participants. The 
average funding level for allowances vaa $567,000, yielding a 
total allowance per allowance recipient of $833. These funds 
represented approximately 15X of the total allocations for these 
37 Prime Sponsors . 
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Seventeen of the 26 Prime Sponsors providing information 
about the service deliverer utilised to distribute allowance 
payment* (651) chose to administer the allowances them a elves. 
F;It eon of the 17 (881 of those delivering allowance paymem u 
themselves , and 581 of those for whom information wa*i provided^ 
represent instances in which the Prime Sponsor w a « the en* Iumvo 
provider of allowances} in the remaining two case's, the Pribae 
Sponsor shared responsibility for this function with one or more 
other service deliverers. The second most frequently encountered 
pattern was utilization of community-based organizations (A 
instances or 151) aud other governmental agencies (also U 
instances aud 151). 

Fourteen of the 37 Prime Sponsors (371) provided information 
about child carte services that tbcy offered to participants. The 
average number of participants receiving such services was 188, 
and the average cost was $ 18,400, yielding an average coat per 
recipient of $ 502. These monies represented about 0*21 of the 
total allocations in the 37 Prime Sponsors. 

In seven instances (501 of the time), Prime Sponsors 
reported administering the provision of child care services them- 
> selves, and in four instances (291), they subcontracted this 

service to community-based organizations. In no other instance 
was a type of service deliverer used more than once. 

Tranjportitiop 

Twenty-three of the 37 Prime Sponsors (43Z) reported 
providing transportation services (payments) to their partici- 
pants. The average number of recipients ot these services was 
646, and the average funding was 5 22,800, yielding an average 
payment per recipient of 5 489. These funds represented Q.4£ or 
the total allocations for tile 37 Prime Sponsors. 



The most common patterns of delivery of this service were 
direct delivery by the Prime Sponsor 111 instances or 4tt J ) , 
subcontracting to community-based organizations U instances or 
26Z), utilization of skills centers (2 instances or 91) and 
utilization of other government agenc ies (also 2 instances and 9 

QShe.f Supportive Services 

Sixteen of the 37 Prime Sponsors (43X) provided in format ion 
about other forma of supportive services that they offered. 
These services included health-related services (7 instances out 
of 16 or 44X). work clothing and/or tools (2 instances or 13X), 
transportation-related services (also 2 instances and 13Z), and 
single instances ot emergency assistance, subsisfance grants, 
wages tor selected programs, rent and utilities, and other 
t r a in mg~r e la t ed expenses* 
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under- 
taken in F^itcil IVttJ* Theae acrvicea were tunded 
level ot > 79,400. Many ot them did pot have participants in 
the same way that other CETA activities do, and 
numbers of participants and average cout per pa 

calculated. Overall, however, the J/ Prime Sponsor* ae^Vside 2* 
ot their Fiscal Year 1983 allocations tor employment-generating 
service** / 

( 

In nine ot the 2* instances (3HXJ, Prime Sponsors directly 
ope.rated all or some ot their employment-generating services. 
The next moat trequently utilized deliverers were other govern- 
ment agencies, private firms, and commun 1 1 y-ba,s ed organizations 
K b instances or 21% each;. Chambers ot Commerce and similar business 
organizations were utilized in 4 instances ^ and other 

private non-protit organizations were given responsibility tor 
such services in three others 113X). 

Ot her Services 

In eight ot the 3/ instances. Prime Sponsors provided intor- 
matron about services that could not bo categorized into any ot 
the above-described types. These included: motivational readi- 
ness tor youth, insurance tor participants in classroom training, 
work adjustment training, "m in l-t r a in ing * # f technical assistance 
to em-ployers, private sector internships tor 'youth f a 70001 Ltd 
youth program, and support tor data control equipment lone 
instance or 13X eachj . 

Although it may be misleading to combine these activities, 
the average number of participants was 21*3 , at an average cost ot 
$ 101,000, yielding an average coat per participant ot 3 102/. 
The 3/ Prima Sponsors earmarked 0»6X ot their Fiscal Year IVbJ 
allocations tor these diverse purposes. 

Commun l ty-based organisations were utilised m three 
instances (382,) to provide these other types ot services, and 
Prime Sponsors delivered them directly in two others (251)* In 
no instance was any other type ot service deliverer utilized more 
than once. 
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Chapter 6 



RELAXED 1SSUKS 



& • 1 Introduce ion ajl& Overview 

The previous four chapters of this report have addressed 
the patterns that were present in the activities carried out by 
CETA Prime Spomoti in Fiscal 1983 , This chapter contains infor- 
mation that addresses a number of related issues, including the 
nature of the overall system, the relationships among ..services , 
and certain measures of progress utilized by Prime Sponsors. 
Included are discussions of: 

« Patterns of service delivery, focusing on the extent to 
which clients typically receive more than one employment- 
related service in a sequence, 

e The degree to which certain functions are carried out by 
more than one deliverer, 

a The utilization of perf ormance^based contracts 
and competency me a a urea , , 

# Utilization of "emp loy er-ipec if ic " training, and 

• Issues relating to the placement function. 

5 . 2 ?,auum, fiX Service Jt&lix&xx 



It is unlikely that the needs of all employment and training 
clients can be met vith the proviaion of a single employment- 
related service. Moreover, it ia likely that some proportion of 
disadvantaged people will not be ready to obtain vocational 
training until other deficits have been addressed. Thus, whether 
or not clients typically receive two or more such services can be 
seen aa an indicator of the degree to which agencies are equipped 
to provide sophisticated employment and training "packages' 9 which 
meet the needs of their clientele* 

As is shown in Exhibit 6-1 below, just over a third (34X) of 
the CETA participanta at the typical Prime Sponsor received two o 
more training or s ervi ac t iv it ies in sequence in FY 1983. 
Participanta at city arid consortium Prime Sponsors were consider- 
ably more likely to receive services in sequence (48X and 40X 
reapec t ive ly ) than were their counterparta at county and BOS % 
Prime Sponsors (34X epd ?8Z respectively)* 
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Exhibit 6-1 
UTILIZATION OF SEQUENCES OF SERVICES* 



ALL 

PRIMES C,g y, Q ,£y HQ_5. £aflA&X| im P i P.-Y ' , 

Proportion 6£ .34 (28)** .28 (11) .22 (3) .40 (10) .A8~(3) 

c 1 i e a t a receiving 
morfl than one 

service in a ^ 

sequence irfp 



* Entries represent mean values for Prime Sponsors in each category. 

♦♦Numbers ia parenthosea ) 
Sponsors in each category 



♦*Numbers ia parentheses represent the total number of Prime 



Exhibit 6-2 

FUNCTI ON ALI ZATI ON OF SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEMS* 

PRIMES County Ml Consortium Cjt,y 

Outreach and -70 (40)*^ .93 (14) -67 (6) .57 (14) .50 (6) 

Yecruitmeut 

Intake and .78 (40) -93 (14) ,67 (6) .71 (14) .67 (6) 

eligibility 

determination 

Job development, .36 (36) .46 (13) .33 (6) .38 ( 13) . 50 (4) 

job search 
assistance, and/or 
direct placement 

Provision of .69 (36) .85 (130 -33 (6) .77 (13) .50 (4) 

supportive , 
serv ices 



* Entries represent the proportions of Prime Sponsors in each 
category who have centralized the function, i.e. that have a 
single service deliverer performing it or which perforin it 
themselves. »» 

♦♦Numbers in parentheses represent the total number of Prime 
Sponsors in each category, i.e. the denominator in the fraction. 
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Four - pa 1 1 erns or sequences of training activities were 
present in at least five of the 30 Prime sponsor*? for which 
information is available* They include clients moving from: 

r' 

© CUsnroom training to on-the-job traiuing (14 cases 
or 4/:) 

• ^ Work experience to cU»i»room training (10 cases or 331) 

# Pr evoc a t iona 1 programs to classroom training (9 

cases or 301) and* 

In addition to this* nine of the 30 Prime sponsors indicated 
that they utilized sequences frqm classroom training to job 
search assistance (301) and four more indicated that they 
generally move clients from all components to job search 
a s s i s tance ( 13X ) . 



During the CKTA era, aervice delivery systems were 
generally categorized according to the degree to vhich certain 
key functions such as intake and placement were shared among all 
service deliverers or limited to just one (or perhaps two) per 
Prime Sponsor* Systems that restricted these functions were 
generally called comprehensive or functional; at the othp^ 
extreme* systems in which each service deliverer did its own 
intake and. placement were called independent or categorical* 

Although "there were advantages and disadvantages associated 
with each system* the U*S, Department of Labor generally encour- 
aged Prime Sponsors to implement -comprehensive systems* and the 
available research literature indicates that the trend was in 
this direction,* 

Aa is illustrated in Exhibit 6-2* more than three-quarters 
of the Prime .Sponsors providing information (781) had restricted 
their intake and eligibility determination functions by 
conducting them in-house or by utilizing a single contractor in 
Fiscal 1983. A somewhat smaller proportion (70X) had similarly 
reatricted outreach and recruitment* 

In addition to thia* more than two-thirds (691) had 
similarly limited the provision of support services* However* 
only about over one-third (36Z) had a single service deliverer 
providing job development , job search assistance, and/or direct 
placement. The typical Prime Sponsor had an average of 4.4 
service deliverers carrying out these closely related functions. 



* The literature on this' topic is summarized in a previous 
study deliverable, "Review Essay; Project A r Activities Study", 
September 8, 1983, pp. 18-19. 



The exhibit alao indicate* that city Prime Sponaora were 
less likely to have adopted functional ayatems with a aingle 
deliverer of outreach, intake, and eligibility determination, and 
that counties were most likely to have implemented ouch 
arrang erne o t a . 



During the last years of CETA , there were increased efforts 
to promote the utilization of p e r f o rman c e -b a 8 e d contractu, i*e. 
contracts that tied r e imbur icmen t to the extent to which pre- 
agreed upon performance benchmarka were achieved • 

Aa ia ahown in Exhibit 6-3, juat ovtr half of the Prime 
Sponsors providing information (511) utilized at least some per- 
formance-baaed contracts for their claaaroom vocational akilla 
training programa in Fiacal 1983, and about a sixth of them (151) 
utilized this contracting mechaniam for a \\ of their claaaroom 
vocational akilla training. 

Balance of State Prime Sponaora were the leaat likely to 
utilize the mechaniam, and city Prime Sponaora the moat* Only 
one of the six BOS Prime Sponaora (172) used this mechanism for 
any of their classroom vocational skills training classes, and 
none used it^for all of them* At the other extreme, all five 
cities providing information (1002) utilized performance-baaed 
contracts for at leaat ff ft ffl ff of- their claaaroom vocational akilla 
training; three of the five (602) utilized it for all auch 
train ing ♦ 

Performance-baaed contracting waa utilized to a leaser 
extent for other aervice deliverers . Exhibit 6-3 ahowa that only 
about a quarter of the Prime Sponaora providing information (272) 
utilized this mechaniam for any aervice deliverers other than 
vocationa 1 akilla training, and only three of 36 (82) utilized it 
for Ul subcontracts * None of the Balance of State Prime 
Sponsors providing information reported that they uaed 
per f ormauce-baaed contracting for these other service deliverers. 



6.5 iQ.vth cgttBfrUao- Mftgffvrcff 

Aa a reault of research and demon a t ra t ion effort a under t he 
Youth Employment and Demonstration Projecta Act (tKDPA) , 
performance meaaurea for yout h-o,ir ient ed employment end training 
programs baaed on attainment of competenc iea have been deve loped 
and pilot tested. 
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Exhibit 6-3 
UTILIZATION OF PERFORMANCE-BASED CONTRACTS 
AND COMPETENCY MEASURES* 



Ajar 



BOS Consortium Cit v 



( A ) Performance- 
Contracts 



Class room 
vocational 
skill* 
training 

Some contracta ,51 (39)** .62 (13) .17 (6) .40 (15) 1.00 (5) 

All contracts .15 (39) .15 (13) .00 (6) .07 (15) .60 (5) 



Ott\er lervice 
de 1 iverer s 

Some contracts 

Al 1 contracta 



.27 (36) .36 (11) .00 (6) .29 (14) .40 (5) 

.08 (36) -.09 (11) • .00 (6) .07 (14) .20 (5) 



(B) Competency 
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Ut i 1 i za t ion of 
competency measures 
for youth activities 

Some activitiea 

All activitiea 



.43 (28) 
.14 (28) 



.36 (11) 
.0? (11) 



.50 (6) 
.17 (6) 



4 



.44 ( 9) 
.44 ( 9) 



* Entries' represent the proportions of Prime Sponsors in each 
category with performance-baaed contracta or competency measures 



Numbers in pa^rentheeea represent the total number of Prime 
Sponsors in each category* i.e. the denominator in the fraction 
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53 



50 (2) 
00 (2) 



J vi • t under half of the 28 Prime Sponsors for whom data arc 
available (431) used competency measures for one or more youth- 
oriented activities in Fiscal 1983. As is shown jn Exhibit 6-3, 
only four of them (141) used such measures for all of their 
vouth-oriented act lvk ic's . 



Effort* to link CETA to economic development activities have 
often focused on the provision of "customize d" or "employer- 
specific" training, i.e., tailoring the training curriculum to 
the heeds of a specific employer or group of employers. As is 
shown in Exhibit 6-4, three out of every five Prime Sponsors 
providing information (601) indicated that aome of their training 
programs were empfloyer-spec i f ic . None indicated fl \ 1 of their 
training was employer-specific. 
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Direct placement has been utilized by many Prime Sponsors as 
an inexpensive way to help job ready disadvantaged men and women 
to enter employment. The typical Prime Sponsor providing infor- 
mation placed just over half (521) of the participants who, passed 
through its direct placement activities. 



Statistics on placement rates from different Prime Sponsors 
are sometimes difficult to interpret because of differential 
utilization of the "holding 1 * category. Aa ia shown in Exhibit 
6-4, in the typical Prime Sponsor 60Z of those completing program 
activities without being placed are entered into "holding. 11 
Roughly a third (351) of the Prime Sponsors providing information 
routinely put al^l non-placed completers into "liold" status, while 
a fifth (202) never uaed "hold" status for this purpose. 

f • 

6 . 8 The g vo lvinft Nature of ' Emn lovment and Tra in ing Svs terns jjl 
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It might be argued that Fiscal 1983 is not the ideal base- 
line against which JTPA patterns of service delivery could be 
compared because the FT 83 system was already evolving in antici- 
pation of the transition to a new program. Both issues of data 
availability and other problems ruled out the use of Fiscal 1982 

for base 1 ine data f burt it is important to recog- 

was a program in transition — as had 
for virtually every year of ita 



or earlier years 
nize that the FY 
been true of the 
existence . 



1983 
CETA 



prog ram 
program 
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Exhibit 6-4 




ER ASPECTS OF THE ^Y 83 DELIVERY SYSTEM* 



AW* 



County 



Utilization of 
"cu» torn i zed" 
skills training 
courses 

r Jit I eaa t 

aorae courses 

All. courses 



6.0 (3 5) 
00 (35) 



5/8, (12 ) 
00 (12) 



Vv ^i."f-' 



50 (6) '.6 7 (125 *' ; ;6 0 (^ 



Oro (6) .op (.12) ■ .oo HI; 



Placement rate 
from direct, 
placements ' 
activities 



.52 (25)** 



63 ( 8) 



•V. 



52 (4) s4"5;(U) -50 (2fr 



Proportion of 
unplaced 
completers put 
into "n^ld" 



.60 (40) 



.49 (15) 



58 (6) 



.73 (15) 



.50 (4) 



:<m 



* Entries represent mean vslues for Prime Sponsors in each 
category, or the proportion that have tha iptcific attribute ♦ 

** * * •. * * • 

** Numbers in parentheses', represent the total number of Prime 
Sponsors in each category, i.e. the denominator in the fraction 
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The thirty-six Prime Sponsors providing information 
indicated that their FY 83 program differed from those had v 

run in the past in * variety of ways . Fourteen of them a 391) 
indicated that they had reduced t ri ining .arl lowances f r om , p r ev iou s 

levels, and eight more (221) indicated that they had eliminated 
allowances. Other frequently presented differences included: 
reduction or elimination of work experience (221) and adoption" of 
performance or fixed unit price contracts (8X). 

Three-quarters (74X) of the twenty* seven Prime Sponsors 
providing information in the fall of 1983 indicated that they 
expected to be changing one or more definitions of key CETA terms 
as a result of the transition to JTPA. However, most of them 
expected to have little control over these changes because they 
would be mandated either by the Act and regulations or by the 




? 



Chapter / 

. \ 
IMPLICATIONS FUH KiiSfcAKta 



The rep la cement oi CfcTA by t^he Job Training Partnership Act 
UTPAJ m the tali ot 1983 means that precuc documentation at the 
patterns ot service delivery that emerged under C.KTA and trie # 
factors that are associated with these patterns can provide a 
valuable baseline against which tbe emerging employment and 
training systems can be compared. Therefore t this report has 
stressed descriptive statistics rather tnan conducting extensive 
analyses ot those tactors that may or may not Have l->d individual 
Prime Sponsors to design systems as they did. 

The data that have been collected tor this report can, 
however, be utilized tor such analyses, and/or combined with 
information about program clientele or outcomes in order to \ 
better explore the relationship between these tactors. 

In order to maximize the future utility or this report, 
identical information should be obtained trom the SOAs that now 
serve the areas once served by the titty Prime Sponsorships in 
this study, and ettorta made to determine whether and to what 
extent changes are taking place. 

Only when such data are Available will it.be possible to 
begin to determine the extent to which differences in pypftram m 1 & 
and nroftr am des litn are responsible tor the successes or lack ot 
successes ot JTPA* as opposed to such other potential causes as 
changes in client mix, in the involvement ot the leadera ot 
private bus in* a a , and in the vitality ot the local economy . 

Future compar is one between the services delivered under CETA 
and JTPA should go beyond analysis ot Shifts in the amount and 
proportiona ot funds devoted to broad categories ot activities 
Isuch aa classroom vocational skills training and on-the-job 
training; and address possible shit t s lA empnas la within these 
broad categories (such 4a tiie length ot training, the provision 
ot needs-based payments * and so torthJ • 

Po l icy~mak*er a should find it especially valuable to learn 
about the relevance ot the services that are being provided in 
terms ot meeting the needs ot those clients with the greatest 
needs tor assistance. 



How, tor example, Wiii JT**A fitter trora CfcTA in terms or 
providing service to clieati who don t meet tne enxry criteria 
tor vocational skills training programs ! Are SDAs providing more 
or less remedial and basic education Chan they nave in the p u « t 
Are they conducting more or 1 e»s out reach and recruitment to trie 
disadvantaged who nave the greatest need tor the program' w n a t 
kinds ot services are taking the place ot work experience tor ' 
disadvantaged clientele — jot) search or activities that are more 
oriented towards development ot occupational skills/ 

in atiott , the number at policy-relevant questions aDout 
change* in tne type and nature ot activities carried out by 5 D A a 
is almost limitless. Kevuv ot the tmdings ot this study, and 
replicating it in the near tuture otters an invaluable — but low 
cost— way to begin to answer these questions. 
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Appendix A 
PRIME SPONSOR SAMPLE 



V.9unt ICS 



"Bucks (PA) 

•Balance ot Albany (NY; 
"Capo May (Nj; 
"Monmouth (NJ; 
"Camden (NJ; 

Balance ot Essex (NJ; 
"Delaware (PA; 
"Lake (FL) 

"Balance ot Tarrant (TX; 
"Webb (TX; 
"Camorson ( TX ; 

Trumbull (OH; 
"Balance ot Hamilton 10HJ 
"Mc Henry ( IL; 
"Balance ot Lake (IL; 
"Davis ^ut; 
"Monterrey (CA; 
"Santa Cruz ( CA ; 
"Balance ot ^Anta Clara (CA; 

5jtiASL£^ oj_ stau 



"West Virginia 

*New Jersey 
• *New Mexico 

"I nd lana 

"Mi s sou r 1 
» "Arizona 



"Albany City (NY; 
"New Bedtord IMA) 
"Brootne/Tioga (NY; 
"Suttolk (NY; 
"Gult Coaat (MISS; 
"Montgomery V. AL ) 
*M ld-Georg la 
"CSRA ( GA ) 
"Capital Area (TX; 
''Madison UL) 
"Southwestern (IN; 
"Michiana (IN) 
"Muskegon (Mi; 

Topeka (KA; 
"Takoma/ Pierce (WA; 
"Balance ol Alameda (CA; 



Scranton (PA; 
"Newark (NJ; 
"Little Rock (ARK; 
"Cleveland (OR; 
•Detroit (Mi; 
"St. Louis (MO; 
"Long Beach (CA; 

Eugene (OR; 



" Prime Sponsors that provided usetul information tor the 
study. 
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Append!* B 

PROCEDURE USgD FOR GROUPING OPEN-ENDED 
INFORMATION PROVIDED BY PRIME SPONSORS 



Prime Sponsors provided a wide variety of iu formation about 
the types of organizations that delivered services for them in 
Fiscal 1983, but the categories they used were not always the sat^e. 
The following list summarizes the categories which have been used 
in this study, and the types of responses that have been included 
in each of t hem : 
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o 


Prime Spoasor 




P r ime Sponsor 


0 


Emp loyment Service 




Employment Service 








Employment Security Agency 


o 


Commun ity-based organization 




CBO 






CAP or CAA 








('Name of a recognizable CBO) 


o 


Local education agency or 




v. 




public education agency 




LEA 








Board of Education 








Vocational Education* 








Commun ity College* 








Skills Center* 


0 


Proprietary school 


mm mm 


Proprietary School 


0 


Business organisation 




Private Firm 








Chamber of Commerce 




* 




(Recognizable name of firm) 



o Local (non-federal) government 



o Other 



Loca 1 Government** 
City** ' * 
County** 
State** 

PubJL ic Agency** 

Handicapped Agency 

Union or Professional Ass'n 

Private Nou-prof it 

Title XX 

Var iou b 



* Sometimes analysed separately. 

J 

** May include referencea to the Prime Sponsor but analyzed separately*' 
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